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"Shakespeare? . . . Shakespeare? . . .** he said in a dreamy voice.
"Do I know that name?"
In answer to various questions from me he professed complete
ignorance about Shakespeare and all his works.
"My dear lad," he said, "what can I say in five minutes between the
acts? In five minutes I have to go on and play my part. I daresay you
know quite a lot about Bill Shakespeare. Go away and write it. Put my
name to it. Write what you like."
I went away and wrote quite a lot about Shakespeare in two long
articles signed Beerbohm Tree. They did not appear for nearly a year.
I took for granted the proofs had been sent to him.
Then one day out of the blue I had a telegram from Tree.
"My dear Philip Gibbs. I am greatly indebted to you. Will you
favour me by accepting two stalls at His Majesty's and come to see me
between the acts?"
Agnes and I sat in the stalls. Between the acts I went to Tree's
dressing room. When my name was announced he embraced me.
"It was a miracle!" he exclaimed. "The other night my man re-
minded me that I had promised to give a lecture on Shakespeare at the
London Polytechnic. Impossible!' I told him. 'Shakespeare? What
caij I say about Shakespeare on the spur of the moment? Don't you
know that I am in the midst of a new production?'
" 'You'll have to do it,' said my man.
" 'Go away!'I told him.
"On my dressing table among other letters was a packet with a green
wrapper. Press cuttings. I opened them and found two long articles
interviewing me on the subject of Shakespeare.
"I read them with amazement. Had I said all that? Had a young
man named Philip Gibbs dragged all that out of me? I went to the
London Polytechnic and delivered my lecture by reading out your
articles. My dear lad, I am very much in your debt and I shall never
forget it."
He never forgot it, and I lunched with him many times in the dome
above His Majesty's, and at the Garrick Club, listening to his carefully
prepared epigrams and his completely untruthful stories, and his over-
draxaatised views on life and the stage. He was immensely entertaining,
witty, and emotional Once when I came to see him at the theatre in the
middle of the first World War he listened to things I told him about the
fighting and then flung himself with both hands raised against the wall
of his dressing room and groaned in anguish of spirit.
"OGod! 0 God!" he cried "The martyrdom of man! Will it never
cease?"
I remember one of his stories. He was taking his company to New